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HELPING THE HOBO TO GOD 


““HOBO” is a migratory worker. He may be, or have 

been, a lumberjack, harvest-hand, section-hand, cot- 

ton-picker, or worked at one of a hundred different 

jobs on and off. The name itself is derived from 

“‘hoe-boy,”” and the hobo is, in more than one sense, 
“the man with the hoe’: 

Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

He is given employment only seasonally, and is left to shift 
for himself the rest of the twelve-month. A large amount of con- 
struction and agricultural work in our country is so planned as to 
require the existence of a sizable body of migratory laborers. In a 
very real sense, the hobo is the product of a badly organized eco- 
nomic system. And, ironically, he is an outcast of the very society 
that produced him. As a result, he feels an hostility to a social 
order which he does not understand, and which on its part makes 
no effort to understand him. One of the manifestations of this 
hostility on the part of the hobo is his anti-religion. 

The only contact with religion for most of them was the 
“soup, flop, and salvation” kind of the missions on ‘‘Skid-row,” 
until Houses of Hospitality began to spring up in the different 
large cities in the last half-dozen years. A majority of the men 
who have lived in the Cleveland House of Hospitality in the past 
three years are Catholic, but lapsed and indifferent to the faith. 
Some of them were openly critical of it. And everyone without 
exception hated the hypocrisy and cant of the missions. In short, 
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religion was a subject to be avoided in polite conversation; the 
slightest reference to things spiritual was certain to arouse a feeling 
of uneasiness, to cause a reaction that showed in the hard eyes 
and tightened lips of one’s listeners. Religion was taboo! 

These were observations gathered from experience. Now what 
could be done about it? Every one of these men is an heir to heaven, 
was purchased by Christ’s blood, even if he does not realize it. It 
is the duty of the Catholic layman to help the priests and bishops 
to win all men to Christ. Coercion, though it may deceive with its 
apparent efficiency and surface results, is evil because it denies or 
suppresses free will. The only answer is that those who do realize, 
and are aware of the spiritual, must pray harder. Even if the 
majority of the household would not pray, this did not stop the 
two or three from praying in common, from reading Scripture at 
meals, from attending daily Mass. That was the beginning: a few 
men praying together. 

The Catholic Worker movement as a whole is liturgical- 
minded. It is interested in the practice, the study and spread of 
liturgical worship. But if the average Catholic layman is largely 
indifferent to the meaning of the liturgy, what chance is there with 
these homeless men? What chance with these hoboes, most of 
whom have forgotten how to bless themselves? Contrary to expec- 
tations, when he does come back to the faith—as gradually most 
of them do who live in the House of Hospitality—he finds his 
way back to his religion through the liturgy! He finds the spirit of 
the liturgy more in keeping with his nature than the sentimental 
private devotions which he had come to associate with the essence 
of religion. After three years, I dare say that there are more users 
of the Sunday missal, and the daily missal too, at our House than 
can be found in any lay group of the same size. And strange 
too, every evening a large group, a motley group, young men and 
old men, their faces and their clothes showing the wear of a hard 
life, assembles to recite Compline together, with no other com- 
pulsion than a desire to do so. 

I suggest that it is the balance and beauty of liturgical prayer, 
the virility, ruggedness and sense of unity that pervades it, which 
appeals universally to all men. The feeling of ‘‘togetherness’’ char- 
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HELPING THE HOBO 


acteristic of liturgical prayer touches souls that have long been 
separated from their fellows, their brothers, and that have suffered 
the loneliness of being without God. It is the language of their 


Father’s house! 


Ye who suffer, hasten hither! 

Jesus calls you to His side. 

Let the flower of love not wither, 

In His presence e’er abide! 

Hither come who far have wandered 
Come and taste the banquet sweet; 
And the treasures you have squandered 
Come and find at Jesus’ feet. 


It is hard to imagine these lines on the lips of a tough Irish section- 
hand, scarred hero of a hundred fights. But you will hear the 
psalms and hymn of Compline flow very easily and naturally 
from those same lips. “I will bless the Lord at all times, His praise 


shall be ever in my mouth. . . . The sins of my youth and all my 
ignorance do not remember. . . . Look Thou upon me and have 
mercy on me, for I am alone and poor... see my abjection and 


? 


my labor, and forgive me all my sins. . 


To avoid a misconception, I may state here that not all the 
men in our House of Hospitality respond to the spiritual. Some 
of them who have lived with us for a long time are no more inter- 
ested in liturgical prayer, or any prayer, than they are in Descartes 
or Beethoven. But in those who did become interested, the remark- 
able thing is not merely their attendance at Sunday Mass and the 
occasional reception of the sacraments, but the ‘‘miracle’’ of their 
being transformed into men of prayer conscious of their participa- 
tion in the life of the mystical body. 


One reason, no doubt, that liturgical prayer is so readily 
adopted by the homeless man is that he has not built up habits of 
private devotions as has the ordinary Catholic. He has nothing to 
give up, but has merely to begin. At Compline, we made a few 
minor alterations, such as changing the Confiteor to an act of con- 
trition. We have found that many a man is shy of the confessional 
merely because he is not sure of knowing the act of contrition. 
Another change is reciting the Pater, Ave, and Credo aloud in 
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order to aid the memorizing of these fundamental prayers for the 
men who have forgotten them or never knew them. 


“The poor have the gospel preached to them.”’ Since Christ 
chose this as one of the marks of His identity, it is well for Chris- 
tians to identify themselves by the same mark: by knowing the 
gospel, by living it, and by passing on the glad tidings. A chapter 
of the New Testament is accordingly read every day at dinner 
time. When, some while ago, we discontinued the reading through 
negligence, the members of the House themselves asked that we take 
up the practice again. There is a homely beauty and a simplicity 
of truth in the gospel narrative that is eloquent and appealing, 
and the men are quick to sense it. The disciples plucking the grain 
as they pass through the field; the hunger of the multitudes fasting 
three days; the careless indifference of a Dives—these things the 
homeless man knows by harsh experience. The Christ of the gos- 
pels is a homeless man, many times hungry, thirsty, dusty from 
the long roads, with no place to lay His head when night falls. 


Best of all, the poor who have nothing, and are despised by 
everyone for having nothing, can offer to God a gift of infinite 
value in the Mass. At Mass the poor are rich, and the rich are no 
more than the poorest of the poor. The Mass takes us from the 
humanity of Christ to His divinity, from earth to heaven. 

Although the hobo is not as illiterate generally as the one 
who speaks in Thomas Butler’s poem ‘Song Wit Woids,” his 
feelings are similar when he returns to participate in the Mass. 


I ups and goes to Midnight Mass on Christmas 
Though I hadn’t went to Mass for ’leven years; 

I thought of me little sister whose gone as bad as me, 
And down came the tears. 


I thought of what nuts we are to fall for the world’s baloney, 

I felt humility and I took a sock at me pride; 

I felt like a sap kneeling in choich, I felt like a rat 

in a rainbow, 

I felt like a flea on a bride. 

From a new understanding of the Mass through the explana- 
tory talks by priests who come to the House, to the use of the 
Stedman Sunday Missal, to the frequent attendance of daily Mass 
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the and the use of the daily Missal, is a gradual but steady progress. 
On Saturday evening during the meal hour is read a summary and 
rist explanation of the liturgy of the following Sunday’s Mass. The 
ris- significance and splendor of the Mass is unfolded to listening 
the hearts that have sought everywhere for a share of happiness and 
beauty—to find it at last in the house of the Lord. 
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ner These are the “‘rejected stones” of which we hope to build 
gh with God's help a new spiritual edifice. The hobo, 

ke This drear shape humanity betrayed 

ity Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

8, is restored to his rightful dignity as a son of God, is enriched, 
in ennobled and made an heir of heaven. 

1g WILLIAM GAUCHAT 

he Blessed Martin de Porres House 
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re If all the faithful, participating in the holy Sac- 

oO rifice, must immolate themselves, how much more so the 

e priest, who has been constituted for the divine Sacri- 


fice, and derives all that he possesses from it—jutisdic- 
tion, powers, dignity and all that he ts as the minister 
of Christ, His custodian, dispenser, collaborator, com- 
panion, friend, representative, and apostle and father of 
the people. The Church requires long preparation of her 
chosen sons before promoting them to the priesthood. 
The ordained rise to the altar only after long years of 
study and of adequate training in all that which is 
related to the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But he is not 
the only one to offer: besides Christ the principal 
offerer, the Church too offers, the faithful offer asa 
“royal priesthood.”’ Here then lies the great duty of the 
priest, namely, to share with the people a part of that 
laborious preparation which he himself has undergone. 
—APOSTOLIC DELEGATE, at priests’ session of the Eu- 
charistic Congress, St. Paul, Minn. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 
I. YE FIRE AND HEAT, BLESS THE LORD! 


AN you tell me, Father, why during the summer 
months so many churches drop their Sunday high 
Mass and sermon?” said a young layman to me some 
two years ago. My reply was: “‘No, I can’t, can 
you?”’ Is it because of the heat? If so, why didn’t 

they drop high Mass and sermon thirty years ago when summers 

were just as hot as today and when priests did not have the pleas- 
ure of wearing ‘featherweight’ vestments? 





Recently this layman’s question recurred to me as I happened 
to come across the collect of a midsummer Sunday, the twelfth 
after Pentecost: ‘“‘Almighty and merciful God, Thy grace it is, if 
Thy faithful render Thee true and praiseworthy service. . . .’’ Is 
the occurrence of this prayer of the Church at mid-summertide 
merely a happy coincidence or did she—who is guided by the 
Spirit of the Lord—intend to give us at this particular time a good 
push, lest our easy-chair-loving human nature might exchange 
liturgy for lethargy, especially from June (or earlier) until the 
opening of school in September (or later) ? 


But as I kept on reading the other portions of the same Mass 
text, the importance of that question began to grow in dimensions. 
“God hath made us fit ministers of the New Testament, not in the 
letter but in the spirit’’ (epistle). ‘‘I will bless the Lord at all 
times, His praise shall ever be in my mouth. I have cried in the 
day and in the night before Thee’ (gradual). “‘A certain priest 
went down the same way, and seeing him, passed by. In like man- 
ner also a levite, when he was near the place and saw him, passed 
by. But a certain Samaritan . . . pouring in oil and wine. . . . Go 
and do thou in like manner’ (gospel). ‘‘Moses prayed in the sight 
of the Lord and the Lord was appeased from doing the evil which 
He had spoken of doing against His people’ (offertory). What 
thought-provoking passages! We priests are to be fit ministers, 
not in the letter but in the spirit. Priest and people must bless the 
Lord at all times, day and night, winter and summer. Priest and 
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levite—pastor and assistant—may not pass by the wounded flock 
but, like good samaritans, pour into them the healing oil of God’s 
word and the quickening wine of a worthily offered Eucharist. 
Our duty is to stand, like Moses, prayerfully (not hurriedly) 
before God that the Lord may have mercy on His priests and 
people. 

True, after Pentecost the Church relaxes somewhat in her 
liturgy. Her festivities are simpler, but her fervor remains as 
fresh and intensive as ever. It cannot be according to the Church’s 
mind to have her followers left in the desert without giving them 
their fill of the “‘panis vitae et intellectus, the Bread of life and of 
truth.”” In other words, we cannot afford to drop the sermon at 
any time, summer not excluded. And we must not substitute an 
(often too rapidly ‘‘said’’) low Mass for the Sunday parish high 
Mass. ‘Thy grace it is, if Thy faithful render Thee true and praise- 
worthy service.’’ And our duty it is, to render such a service to our 
God. 

Our Catholic faith revolts against the seventeen minute Sun- 
day Mass (or for that matter, the weekday Mass). It’s a calamity 
and a sign of spiritual decadence when people begin to laud the 
“‘fast’’ Sunday low Mass of Father Smith of the church of St. 
Paphnutius. Our Catholic ears protest against the reading of an- 
nouncements, particularly about picnics, boat excursions and what 
not, by one priest while another priest is continuing the Sacrifice 
of redemption. Our Catholic sense of propriety is disturbed when 
one or more priests begin to distribute holy Communion already 
at the offertory. Such things are a derailing, are an inversion of 
values, are abuses. They are wrong. Where will they lead us to? 
They are not a “‘true and praiseworthy service rendered to God.” 
“Can you tell me, Father, why during the summer months so 
many churches drop their Sunday high Mass and sermon?”’ 


II. REFORM OF OUR HIGH MAss 
The heat is not the only, perhaps not even the major, cause of 
the exit of high Mass during summertime. Must we not look for 
the real cause in the character of our present high Mass itself? 
In the 1) hour, 2) the music, 3) the length of high Mass and 
4) the inactivity of our people during it? We mean this: 1) In 
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many churches high Mass is celebrated as late as eleven o'clock. 
That may have been a welcome hour some fifty years ago. It is not 
so today, especially not in summer. The parochial high Mass on 
the Lord’s day should be offered at about eight or nine o'clock. 
By the way, the parish Mass is to follow the hour of Terce, and 
Terce means nine o'clock. 


2) The music in most cases is polyphonic (more or less 
correct) and often executed in a heavy, bombastic and pretentious 
manner, which the congregation is expected to endure Sunday after 
Sunday. “But such a high Mass,’’ says Dr. Drinkwelder, ‘‘is not 
the true expression of the spiritual life of a congregation which, 
united with Christ, desires to offer the eucharistic Sacrifice for the 
glory of God and for its own sanctification.’’ All too often high 
Masses are ‘‘demonstrations,’’ with the human element and cere- 
monialism playing a part more pronounced than is necessary and 
salutary. The modern man dislikes all that. He looks for something 
that is simple and true. 

3) The length. What man of today has the patience to sit 
quietly during a Credo of thirty-five minutes, such as occurred in 
a prominent church not so many moons ago? Isn’t such a thing 
unreasonable? The inevitable result is that people stay away. 
And because they stay away, high Mass is dropped; at all events— 
and not without good reason— it will be dropped during summer- 
time, and the poor heat gets the blame for it all. 

4) But undoubtedly the basic reason why people don’t like 
high Mass, why they absent themselves from it, and why we drop 
it, is that our people are ‘‘hearers only and not doers.’’ They are 
condemned to silence (or are condemning themselves to silence?). 
Why don’t they sing at least the simple responses? Of course, they 
might well turn the question around and ask: ‘“Why don’t you 
priests sing on the occasion of Forty Hours, funerals, field Masses, 
etc.?’’ Passivity! The very thing which Pius XI condemned in the 
Divini Cultus Sanctitatem of December 20, 1928: ‘‘It is most 
necessary (note: most necessary) that the faithful, not as outsiders 
or as silent spectators but as understanding, and as penetrated by, 
the beauty of the liturgy, should so assist at the sacred functions 
that their voices alternate with those of the priest and the choir 
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according to proper rules.’’ It is pitiful, in a way, that a Sovereign 
Pontiff of the twentieth century must urge a Christian world to do 
what it should have been doing all along. Isn’t it a matter of com- 
mon sense that, when people have no opportunity to take part in 
an action, they will soon lose interest in it? Four men sit down for 
a game of cards. How long will they remain interested? For hours, 
without realizing how “‘time flies."” How long will the fifth one, 
the onlooker, stay? After fifteen to twenty minutes he begins to 
yawn, and soon he moves on to find for himself a new place of 
interest. Is this principle correct only in the natural order? 


Now some suggestions about the “‘reformed’”’ high Mass: 


1) Time: eight or nine o'clock. 


2) In the parish high Mass the parish will approach the holy 
Banquet which the head of the parish prepared so elaborately on 
God’s Table. As things stand today, he is often the only one who 
partakes of the Food whose purpose is to “‘make all of one mind 
and heart.’’ Were it not so tragic one might almost find it amusing 
to hear the choir sing ‘“‘Cibavit EOS, He fed them... ,”" but no 
“thems” approach the Table; or “Come to Him and be enlight- 
ened, come and taste that the Lord is sweet,’’ but no one comes. 
a) Parochial high Mass with b) consecration of the bread of 
nature c) which all participants “‘ex hac altaris participatione, from 
this very sacrifice’ receive as Bread of heaven—that is the ideal at 
which we must aim, also from June till September. 


3) The congregation sings all the responses. That can be 
started immediately. If not, we had better look into our Catholic 
school system and see what’s wrong. After some time the people 
should be taught parts of the ordinary, viz., Kyrie, Sanctus, Agnus 
Det. A little later the Gloria, finally the Credo. I would suggest 
that, instead of taking the ‘“‘Mass of the Angels’’ (as is usually 
done), the beginning be made with Mass XVIII (of the Kyriale). 
This Mass is one of the oldest, one of the easiest, and certainly one 
of the most beautiful. The schola (or choir) has more than enough 
to do if it wants to render the proper properly, either in chant 
or in polyphony. The proper belongs to the choir, the ordinary 
to the congregation. (A few years ago the writer arranged a simple 
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Mass, entitled Our Highmass* for congregational use. It contains 
the English translation under the Latin ordinary, together with 
Mass prayers: collect, offertory prayers, etc. In writing this syllabic 
Mass he had in mind to build a bridge from where our people are 
today to where they should be in the not too distant future.) Such 
a high Mass will indeed be “‘a true expression of the spiritual life 
of the congregation which, united with Christ, desires to offer the 
eucharistic Sacrifice for the glory of God and its own sanctifica- 
tion.’’ A high Mass in this setting will hardly last an hour. Before 
long the people will love it and frequent it, also in summertime, 
but, above all, God will be honored “‘digne et laudabiliter,”’ as the 
collect of the twelfth Sunday desires. 


III. THE SERMON 


In every holy Mass God reveals Himself twice: a) under the 
appearance of the human word—filled with His divinity; b) under 
the appearance of human food—filled with His divinity. The first 
takes place in the Fore-Mass, the second in the Sacrifice-Mass. In 
the epistle, gospel and sermon God steps forth from eternity into 
time, reveals Himself, speaks to us in order to transform and 
divinize us. No priest therefore may dare to “‘preach himself,’’ and 
“every one that is of God heareth the word of God!”’ The early 
Church would not have thought of celebrating the “‘mystery of 
this twofold divine revelation’ without preaching to the “circum- 
stantes’’ the word of God. And she has always insisted that at 
least on the Lord’s day and the greater feasts, an instruction, or a 
sermon, or a homily be given to Christ’s flock. Now a sermon need 
not be long, and the oft-quoted “‘heat of the summer’’ is indeed 
a sufficient reason for making it somewhat briefer, some eight to 
ten minutes. But, long or short, the sermon must always be pre- 
ceded by prayer and earnest preparation, because “‘under the form 
of the human word” God reveals Himself to His people. The ser- 
mon at Mass should be, as much as possible, not a sermon “during 
the Mass’”’ but “of the Mass,’’ in other words, a homily on the 
respective proper of the holy Sacrifice. The following brief homily 
on the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost may help to show the way. 


*Our Highmass, Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo., ten cents a copy. 
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A) Homily: 
“Ephpheta, be thou opened!” 

1) Brothers and sister in Christ! God our Father has called us to 
this holy place. He desires to bind men of one mind together into one 
family, His family. He wants to give power and strength to His people: 
power, by His holy word; strength, by the holy Eucharist (introit). We 
thank Him for having gathered us together and with reverence we bow 
down before Him, adore Him and humbly ask Him: Have mercy on all 
of us, Lord, forgive us in Thy fatherly mercy whatever sins and failings 
we have committed during the past week. Kyrie, eleison! 

2) The joyous message which God has for all of us this morning is 
this: Christ Jesus has died for us, He was buried and rose from the dead. 
He appeared first to Cephas, then to James and the other apostles. Last 
cf all He appeared also to the very apostle who wrote today’s epistle, St. 
Paul. “I am the least of the apostles,” we heard this great man say, “I 
am not worthy to be called an apostle because I have persecuted the 
Church of God. But by the grace of God I am what I am, and His grace 
has not been void in me.” 

In a few moments the same risen and immortal Christ will appear 
also to us and renew His redeeming Sacrifice. Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord! With His almighty finger He will touch our 
ears and open them so that we may receive anew the glad tidings: ““You 
are redeemed. You are My members. You are My people and the sheep of 
My pasture.” A glorious message, a wonderful work! Ephpheta, my dear 
flock, be you opened, opened to Christ, opened to His living word, 
opened to His transforming body and blood. At this holy Table Jesus 
will loosen the strings of our tongue, so that we may taste and see that 
the Lord is sweet; that with a joyful soul we may exclaim: “I will extol 
Thee, for Thou hast upheld me” (offertory); “I have been helped and 
my flesh has flourished again” (gradual). 

3) In fellowship and with true humility let us now go to the altar 
and celebrate the great oblation. May the gifts which we are about to 
offer—our spiritual gifts symbolized by the material offering—be accept- 
table to God our Father, and be a support to us in our weakness (secret). 
After holy Communion we shall place this petition before our God: 
Bene fecit omnia! Thy Son has done all things well. He has sanctified 
our ears and our tongue. Help us to use them in this coming week, not 
to offend Thee, but to praise and glorify Thee and to help our brothers 
and sisters in Christ.” 

After this eucharistic family celebration we will leave this holy 
place as nobler sons and daughters of the Father, as holier brothers and 
sisters of Jesus, as worthier temples of the Holy Spirit, as a purer family 
of God. Let this grace, O Lord, not be void in any of us. Ephpheta! 
Lord, our hearts are open to Thee. Amen. 
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B) Timely (Summer) Topics: 

Because of the famous “heat” and because we are “‘so tired” during 
the warm days (more so, of course, on the Lord’s day!) it might be well 
to devote ourselves to topics which people should know (and often don’t 
know) and whose explanation would better hold their attention. Among 
many I should like to suggest the following: 

1) Holy Water. The Sunday high Mass is preceded by the Asperges. 
Would it not be advisable every two or three years to bless the water in 
the sanctuary so that the people can “hear and see,” and better appreciate 
the meaning and sanctifying power of the blessed water and its use in 
church and home? 

a) Explain the spirit of Sunday. Every Sunday a “little Easter,” a 
continuation and further unfolding of the “great Sunday,” Easter, and 
therefore a renewal of the Easter mystery: our resurrection in Christ 
through the sacrament of baptism. 

b) The congregation is God’s family, assembled to celebrate the 
all-holy Mysteries. But the celebration of such pure and holy things 
calls for pure and holy priests and people. ““We Thy (!) servants and Thy 
holy (1) people offer to Thy most excellent majesty a pure Victim, a holy 
Victim, a spotless Victim.” (It would be well to meditate occasionally 
on these few words spoken immediately after consecration!) Realizing 
that her children became spotted during the past six days, the Church 
begins her great Sunday family-solemnity with the Asperges (the sprin- 
kling, the washing). Note God’s action (“Thou”) and its effects on me 
("I"): 

“Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, O Lord, 
and I shall be cleansed. 
Thou shalt wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” 

c) Now a few remarks should be made about the prayers for the 
“blessing of the water”: 

“That thou (salt) mayest be for the healing of soul and body.” 

“That it (water) may be endowed with divine grace.”—All of which 

shows us the power of a material thing raised to the dignity of a 

sacramental (a “little sacrament”). 

d) Then follows the blessing of the water. A second priest (or a 
layman) will read the text in English while the celebrant blesses the 
water. 

e) And now the Asperges. We can be sure that all this will help 
not only to “inform” but to “form” our flock. The faithful will begin 
to see and treasure the kernel behind the shell. But, above all, they will 
be better disposed to receive more profitably this Sunday-after-Sunday 
sacramental, whose purpose is to make them a “plebs sancta, a holy, a 
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pure people” before they enter into the “Holy of Holies,” the Lord’s 
Sacrifice on the Lord’s day. 

2) Altar-Stone. How many of our people have ever seen an altar- 
stone? “Altare Christus est,” says the ordaining bishop to the subdeacon. 
The altar is Christ. The altar is Calvary. Without an altar (altar-stone) 
no priest may offer the “Sacrifice of the Altar.” I should set a table im 
the sanctuary, cover it with white linen and reverently place the altar- 
stone on it. Our principle must always be: Holy things—and “how awe- 
inspiring is this place,” this altar-stone!—must always and at all times 
be treated in a holy manner. Not long ago the writer saw an altar-stone 
wrapped in a “funny paper.” The “comics” had doubly become “tragics”’! 
Then I should begin to explain: 

a) Christ, the living Stone, rejected by the builders, made honor- 
able by God. 

b) The altar-stone, consecrated with holy oil and sacred chrism, the 
blessed spot where heaven and earth embrace each other, a pricelsss 
mystery! 

c) The five crosses, symbols of the five wounds, the perpetual, glo- 
rious marks of our redemption. 

d) The little sepulchre, containing the noble members of the divine 
Head, fruitbearing branches of the Vine. “Where I am there My ministers 
also shall be!” Stone with relics, a symbol of the mystical body. Through 
each celebration of holy Mass we grow deeper into the mystical body. 

e) The Church’s reverence for the holy stone, expressed by the kiss 
which the priest in his own name and in that of his flock places on it. 

3) Vestments. From time to time we procure new vestments, and 
altar linens, corporals, etc. Would it not be well to exhibit them in the 
sanctuary, explain their meaning, read the wonderful prayers by which 
the Church sets them aside for divine cult, and then bless them? All this 
would help our people to “read from the body what is in the soul” 
(Guardini). There are two roads that lead to a “Sentire cum ecclesia, a 
living with the Church”: the narrower by teaching, the wider by doing. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 


Holy Cross Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LITURGY OF THE CHALDEANS 


HE Chaldean, or East Syrian, Liturgy is used by the 
Catholic Chaldeans of Irak and Persia,’ and by their 
“opposite number,’ the Nestorians, or ‘Assyrian 

Christians.’’ Except for the scriptural lessons and a 

few prayers, which are in the local vernacular (Ara- 

bic, etc.; the present writer has heard them in English in England), 
its language is Syriac, i.e., the Edessene dialect of Aramaic, with 
the eastern pronunciation and written characters; a debased form 
of this tongue is still spoken by some of the Chaldeans. The chief 
characteristic of a Chaldean church building is that the sanctuary 
is cut off from the nave by a solid wall, pierced by three doors of 
which the middle one gives a view of the altar, except when it is 
covered by a curtain; in front of the wall the floor level of the 
sanctuary is continued for a few feet, thus providing a raised plat- 
form for the reading of the lessons, etc. There are three alternative 
canons, or ‘‘hallowings,’’ of which the chief is described here: it 
is called ‘‘of the Holy Apostles,’’ i.e., Sts. Addai and Mari, apostles 
of Mesopotamia and Persia. The vestments worn are a version of 
the usual Eastern forms. Abbreviations: P=Priest; D=Deacon or 
other minister; C=Choir or people. 

The celebrant stands at the foot of the altar steps and begins— 

Priest: > In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost for ever. Glory to God in the highest (thrice) and on earth 
peace and good hope to men always and for ever. 

Cuor: Amen. Bless, sir priest. Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name; Thy kingdom come. Holy, holy, holy art Thou, our 
Father, of the majesty of whose glory heaven and earth are full. 
Angels and men cry unto Thee, Holy, holy, holy art Thou. Our 
Father . . . evil. For Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

P. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 

C. From everlasting unto everlasting. Amen and Amen. Our Father . . . 
(as above, to) ... unto Thee, Holy. 

P. Holy, holy art Thou. 





*There are said to be about 5,000 Chaldeans in the United States, mostly 
in and about Chicago. They have one priest, Father Francis Thomay, who 
earnestly solicits alms to build the first church of his rite in this country. 
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LITURGY OF THE CHALDEANS 


. Let us pray. Peace be with us. 


Strengthen our weakness by Thy mercy, O our Lord and our God, 
that we may be able to celebrate the holy mysteries which have been 
given to us for the renewal and redemption of our fallen nature, 
through the mercy of Thy well-beloved Son, O Lord of all. 


Amen. 


Then are sung three psalms of the day, at the end of which the cele- 


brant goes up to the altar and chants— 


Pp. 


yon 


on 


Alleluia, alleluia, yea alleluia. Before the glorious throne of Thy 
power, the unattainable seat of Thy majesty, the great place of Thy 
burning love, the altar of forgiveness, set up by Thy mercy and in 
which Thy glory dwells, we, O Lord, Thy people and the sheep of 
Thy pasture, join our voices with those of the unnumbered cherubim 
who praise Thee and of the myriads of seraphim and archangels who 
sing Thy holiness. We fall down in worship of Thee, to praise and 
glorify Thee for ever, Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


. Amen. (Then is sung the anthem of the day.) 
. Peace be with us. 


Surrounded by the sweet perfume of Thy love, our souls enlightened 
by knowledge of Thy truth, we pray Thee, O our Lord and our God, 
to grant us to behold the glory of Thy well-beloved Son in heaven; 
and that in that Church triumphant, in its plenitude of happiness, we 
may for ever praise and glorify Thee, the Lord and Creator of all. 


. Amen. 
. Let us pray. Peace be with us. (The hymn “Lakhumara,” “To Thee, 


Lord,” is sung.) 


C. To Thee, Lord of all, we give thanks, and Thee, Jesus Christ, we 


glorify, for Thou art the quickener of our bodies and the savior of 
our souls. It is good to give thanks to the Lord and to hymn Thine 
exalted name. To Thee, Lord. . . . Glory be. . . . To Thee, Lord... . 


When this hymn is begun the curtain over the sanctuary door is 


drawn back and the celebrant prepares the gifts, saying the following 
prayers in a low voice. (The altar bread resembles the Latin in shape, but 
is unleavened, with a little salt added.) 


P. 


O God, to whom were pleasing the sacrifices of Abel in the plain, of 
Noah in the ark, of Abraham on the mountain, of David on the 
threshing-floor of Arauna the Jebusite, of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
and of the widow’s mite, receive also this offering which my weak 
and sin-soiled hands make to Thee. Let it be a good and acceptable 
memorial for the living and the dead, for whom it is made, and bless 
the house of those who offer it. Amen. (Pouring the wine): Into this 
cup, the chalice of salvation, I pour this wine in figure of the blood 
which flowed from the side of Thy well-beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, in the name of... . (Pouring a little water twice): 1 mix in 
this cup, the chalice of salvation, this water which is a figure of the 
water flowing from the side of Thy well-beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the name of. . . . May this water be mixed with this wine, 
and the wine with the water, that both form but one whole, in the 
name of... . (Incense is blessed, and the deacon censes altar, cele- 
brant, and people. The priest continues aloud): Thou, O Lord, art 
truly the quickener of our bodies, the good savior of our souls, and 
the faithful guardian of our lives: therefore is it our duty to praise 
Thee, to worship Thee and to bless Thee at all times, O Lord of all. 

. Amen. Lift up your voices, all ye faithful, and praise the living God. 

. Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us. 
Glory be. . . . Holy God. . . . From the beginning to all eternity have 
mercy on us, holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One. 

. Let us pray. Peace be with us. 
Holy, glorious, strong and deathless One, who doth dwell among the 
blessed and doth rejoice ia their company, have mercy on us and for- 
give us our sins according to Thy promises, O Lord of all, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

D. Amen. 

A reader, standing at the door of the sanctuary, facing the people, 
says, “Sit down and be attentive to the reading of the book of N.... 
Bless, sir priest.” 

P. > Blessed be God, sovereign Master of all things, who has instructed 
us by His holy teaching. May His mercy rest for ever on the reader 
and on those that hear him. 


The reader reads in the vernacular a lesson from the Old Testament. 
Then another reader, with like ceremony, reads a lesson from the Acts of 
the Apostles. Afterwards the deacon says, “Stand for prayer,” and there 
are sung certain psalm verses, with a commemoration of the day’s feast. 


Then the priest prays aloud— 


P. Enlighten the darkness of our understanding, O our Lord and our 
God, that we may be filled with the divine and life-giving voice of 
Thy commandments. In Thy mercy allow us to gather their fruits, 
which are love, hope and the salvation of soul and body, and ever to 
celebrate Thy glory with faith and perseverance, O supreme Master 
of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

D. Amen. 


With the same ceremonies as above the deacon reads the epistle, end- 
ing with some psalm verses and three alleluias. 


ele) 


vo 


C. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, may your prayer be a wall to our 
souls. 
D. Stand we in readiness to hear the holy gospel. 
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The priest, who has said the “Prayer of the Gospel” in a low voice, 
carries the gospel-book in procession to the door of the sanctuary, where 
he raises it above the people, chanting, “Peace be with you.” 


C. And with thee and with thy spirit. 

P. The holy gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ! the preaching of N.... 

D. Glory to Christ our Lord. Amen. Be silent. 

The priest chants the gospel in the vernacular, and ends, “Glory to 

God for ever.” 

C. Glory to Christ our Lord. Let us commit ourselves and one another to 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

P. We pray and beseech Thee, Lord God Almighty, to renew Thy grace 
in us and to fill our hands with Thy gifts. May Thy mercy and divine 
pity give forgiveness of their sins to Thy people and all the sheep of 
the flock which Thou hast chosen in Thy compassion, O Lord of all, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

D. Amen. Bless, sir priest. Bow your heads for the laying-on of hands 
and receive the blessing. (All bowing down, the celebrant prays in a 
low voice): 

P. Lord God Almighty, Lord God Almighty, Thine holy universal 
Church has purchased the sheep of Thy fold at the price of the bitter 
passion of Thy Christ. And by the grace of the Holy Ghost, who par- 
takes of Thy glorious Godhead, true priesthood is conferred. In Thy 
mercy, O Lord, Thou hast vouchsafed to us, lowly and fallen in our 
nature, membership in the great body of Thy Church that we may 
dispense spiritual goods to believing souls. Increase therefore Thy 
grace in us by filling our hands with Thy gifts, and may Thy mercies 
and divine clemency come down on us and on this people whom Thou 
hast chosen. (He goes back to the altar and finishes the prayer aloud) : 
Grant in Thy mercy, O Lord, that we may be pleasing to Thy divine 
majesty all the days of our life through works of righteousness that 
satisfy Thy holy will, and that with the help of Thy grace we may be 
found worthy to offer praise, honor, thanksgiving and worship to 
Thee for ever, O Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

C. Amen. Those who are not yet baptized, go out. Those who have not 
yet received the sign of life, go out. Whoever has not received it [i.e., 
the holy Mystery] go out. Depart, ye hearers, and watch the doors. 

The liturgy of the learners being ended, the priest now washes his 
hands while the choir sings an anthem. Then he takes the paten and 
bread in his left hand, crosses his hands and takes the chalice in his right, 
holds them thus, and says— 

P. Send we up praise to Thy glorious Trinity at every moment for ever. 
(D. Amen). May Christ, who was sacrificed for our salvation and 
bade us make memorial of His death, burial and resurrection, receive 
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this sacrifice from our hands by His grace and mercies for ever. 
Amen. (He strikes paten and chalice gently together thrice.) By Thy 
command (thrice), O our Lord and our God, these glorious and holy 
and life-giving and divine mysteries are set and ordered upon the 
propitiatory altar until the coming of our Lord the second time from 
heaven; to whom be glory at all times for ever. Amen. (He arranges 
the holy things on the altar and covers them with a veil.) Glory be. 
.... Let there be che memorial of the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, 
on the holy altar. 

C. From the beginning and to everlasting ages pray that peace may reign 
in the universe, ye apostles of the Son and lovers of the Only-begotten. 

P. Let all the people say Amen and Amen. Let Thy memorial, O our 
father (naming the saint of the church or day) and that of all the 
just who have triumphed and the martyrs who have been crowned, 
be upon the holy altar. 

C. All the departed have fallen asleep in the hope that by Thy glorious 
resurrection Thou wilt raise them up in glory. 

The priest stands at the sanctuary door and prays in a low voice— 

P. With our hearts cleansed from every evil may we be accounted wor- 
thy to enter the exalted holy of holies. May we stand before the sacred 
altar in innocence and purity, recollection and holiness, to offer these 
spiritual mysteries to Thee in the spirit of faith unfeigned. Do Thou, 
O long-suffering God of mercy, turn away Thy face from my sins and 
forget all mine iniquities, through the overflowing of Thy mercies, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. (Aloud): I believe. . . , 


He continues the creed in a low voice while it is sung, in the plural 
and the vernacular, by the choir or people. The celebrant returns to the 
altar, pausing to bow three times, and prays silently— 


P. Glory to Thee, who finds the lost sheep! Glory to Thee, who gathers 
the dispersed flock together! Glory to Thee, who brings back the wan- 
dering! Glory to Thee, who leads the erring into the way of truth! 
Glory to Thee, O Lord, who despite mine unworthiness hast called 
me in Thy goodness, and in Thy mercy hast drawn me to Thee to be 
a member in the great body of Thy Church that I may offer to Thee 
this life-giving, all-holy and acceptable sacrifice in memory of the 
passion, death, burial and resurrection of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, in whom is all Thy love and by whom Thou dost blot out the 
sins of all men. 

(To be concluded) 
DONALD ATTWATER 


Crickhowell 
Breconshire, Wales 
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THE SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER OF 
CHURCH ART 


T one time the liturgy was like a flowering tree; it 
put forth itself all the activities which then satisfied 
and expressed every aspiration towards artistic 
beauty. The impulse of the creative energy within it 

r flung out new arts as mere by-products of the central 
activity. Books were illuminated, vestments embroidered, the bet- 
ter to serve their purpose in Mass or office. Drama was reborn from 
its Easter celebrations; the chant itself, which is so often forced 
into opposition with polyphonic music, was really the parent of 
it. Instrumental music, the younger sister, was originally but the 
support of the liturgical choir, and never developed an independent 
existence—in England at least—until the Reformation imposed an 
unnatural division on the body and the soul by depriving the 
spirit of adoration of the exterior beauty of cult to which it was as 
is the form to the matter of a sacrament. 





It is true that this impetus of creative energy had its defects. 
Only the dead can make no mistakes. Thus polyphony, breaking 
out in a tangle of leaf and blossom from the strong trunk of the 
plainsong, became like the doubled and fruitless flower that has 
been cultivated for itself out of all sense of its original purpose. 
But a growth too rank can always be pruned, as was this; it is only 
out of nothing that nothing comes. To its excesses some part of the 
Reformers’ denudatory zeal may be owing. But, at the Reforma- 
tion, English church music was changed indeed, but not suppressed 
until the Puritanism of the seventeenth century had developed— 
the worthy fruit of such a tree. 


One may see the effect of the Reformation divorce in all the 
arts ancillary to that of collective worship. The famous cathedrals 
were so built because they were to be the not inadequate setting 
of a sublime action. The strict purpose of the Protestant church 
is only to accommodate the congregation. In other words, the main 
difference between a Catholic church and a non-Catholic chapel 
does really symbolize the main difference between the Catholic and 
non-Catholic religions. For the chapel has as its most obvious 
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furniture the pews and pulpit intended for the use of preacher and 
congregation. But the Catholic church has the altar intended for 
God. 

There was deep psychological penetration in the advice of the 
Apostle not to be wiser than it behoveth. The extreme Protestant 
sects rejected the outward splendors of cult with the idea of offer- 
ing a purer and more spiritual worship to One who dwelleth not 
in houses made with hands. It was the same idea which caused 
them to abandon the sacraments: to claim the inward and spir- 
itual grace, and to reject the outward and visible sign. To be spir- 
itual to that extent lands one in blank materialism. It is but one 
form of the old Manichean heresy, the dualism of which deprives 
matter of that sacramental character which alone can sanctify it; 
until the worship which may not express itself ceases to be worship 
at all, and, having been too spiritual to see God in an image, 
becomes ultimately too material to possess even an image of God. 
It was not thus that the old artists, musicians, theologians and 
saints reasoned when they lavished all the adornment that the arts 
of poetry, music, decoration, movement could generate to invest an 
inner and spiritual worship; and who “‘by the good things that 
are seen’’ could ‘“‘understand Him that is.”’ 


Does it seem that the liturgy of the Church has now some- 
what lost that vital energy which in the Middle Ages was the par- 
ent of so many arts? It would here be necessary to distinguish. 
The mere fact that arts have already been created in the past, while 
the liturgy was still in a state flexible if not fluid, means that the 
same creative act cannot be exercised in the future. The tree has 
put forth leaf, blossom and fruit; and whoever wants a different 
fruit must seek a different tree. Another religion created the art of 
the dancing dervishes—a different philosophy engendered the 
intricate artistic conventions of the Buddhist wheel of life; the 
Catholic liturgy has already given birth to the arts that were inher- 
ent in it, and more than this it were unreasonable to expect. 

It is also perhaps true that the pressure of the Protestant 
sects with their claim to possess a purer, more spiritual worship, 
may have created an atmosphere in which even some Catholics have 
lost their happy sense of pleasure in the expressive possibilities 
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of the liturgy which was so often the inspiration of artists. Even 
some Catholics may be heard to say that they prefer a simpler 
worship, and that the liturgy is too difficult, people cannot under- 
stand it or profit by it. There is even a certain uneasy feeling that 
those who claim to like and appreciate Vespers, Compline and 
so on, are thereby assuming the position of elect who wish to 
gratify their peculiar tastes at the expense of simpler people. Is 
there perhaps also a certain museum-piece rigidity about some ren- 
derings of the liturgy which there certainly was not when it 
flowered into tropes and incidentally invented the medieval drama? 


Shortly before the Reformation began in England the Vene- 
tian ambassador, writing home, commented on the assiduity with 
which the English attended the Offices of the Church. Yet in those 
days education was not general; there were none of the Latin- 
English editions—and if there had been any, the majority could 
not have read them. It was therefore the liturgy itself, but partially 
comprehended as it may have been, which commanded the atten- 
tion and evoked the spirit of prayer. The Reformers themselves 
recognized the necessity of allowing for this devotional habit of 
the people. When they succeeded in abrogating the old liturgy they 
were obliged to substitute another; and when they compiled the 
Book of Common Prayer, they drew largely upon the forms and 
phrases of the missal and the breviary. Nor in England did they 
dare abandon either that hierarchical organization which must in 
any case have been associated with a fixed and dignified order of 
liturgical celebration. 

If, then, we may judge of a tree by its fruits, we must 
acknowledge that the order of Catholic liturgy, as it developed 
from its primitive form to that finally fixed, had in it, as Cardinal 
Allen said of another work ‘“‘such seeds of eternity as that the 
world will not easily let it die.”’ 

The liturgy is not changed. It is still the voice of the Church 
praying; it is still the formula which consecrates the arts; it is 
still the mighty operative force which threw off drama and music 
as by-products of its working. The pulse of that energy beats in it 
still, an energy which radiates from the Mass as its central point. 
But conditions are different, and the congregation is in a different 
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psychological state. There is a tendency to mental passivity 
in worship as in education, a tendency to substitute an almost me- 
chanical bodily and sensory activity provoked by external stimuli, 
for the energies of intellect and of will. Hence the demand for 
“soft options’; for liturgical substitutions where movement, 
change, music of popular appeal set to words often only sentimen- 
tal and similar attractions, are intended to bring the Church 
nearer the people and the people nearer the Church. This indeed 
may often be wise. The Church, like St. Paul, makes herself all 
things to all men if she may by any means save them. But in an 
ideal state these things should be regarded as extras—serving a use- 
ful purpose indeed but, in their very preoccupation with human 
weakness, less capable of that collective adoration which is human 
strength. For the object of prayer, whether public or private, is not 
man but God. 
M. PAULINE, I.B.V.M.’ 
Rome, Italy 


————————~Sc5E|wc eS 

Prayer is the breath of the mystical body. Breath- 
ing 1s an unmistakable sign of life; where men still pray, 
the Church ts alive. That holds true of the parish, of 
the family, of individual souls, all of which are cells of 
the mystical body. Every community that considers it- 
self a part of the Church has the duty and obligation of 
prayer, and more particularly of community prayer. 
Monastic communities, indeed, fulfil this obligation. 
But I ask, how do parishes and most families satisfy it? 
The parish and the family must return to the prayer of 
the Church. What sources of strength they will become 
once again, when the pastor leads the Hour-prayers in 
the midst of his flock, when father, mother and chil- 
dren participate morning and evening in the Church's 
prayer! How many pastors and heads of families are 
even conscious of this duty?—Dr. PIUS PARSCH, in 
Breviererklaerung, p. 14. 


*Author of An Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of St. Paul (Longmans, Green and Co.). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
PREPARING FOR A POST-WAR WORLD* 


NLESS we candidly acknowledge, and begin to repair, 
the shortcomings in our own Christian life, our 
deeply-pondered schemes for “‘social reconstruction” 
are in danger of misfiring. The danger in these war- 
time social plans of ours is that we over-emphasize 

the planning element and spend our time talking about how we 

are going to act in the future without attempting to put our 
principles into action here and now. Consequently when the time 
comes for setting our schemes before a waiting world we shall 
have nothing more concrete to offer than the distillations of our 
academic ponderings. Such vagueness will stand little chance of 
survival against the more practical methods employed by such 
opponents as the communist party. Unless we realize that our 
plans must be set in motion now and not kept till the end of the 
war, and unless by the end of the war we have a plan already 
coping in practice with the problems not only of the intellectual, 
but of that more influential body, the working class, we are going 
to be left like dogs baying at the moon while the community falls 

Victim to the tender mercies of the Marxist propagandists. All this 

because we have talked too much and acted too little. 





A second danger lies in regarding our plans as nothing more 
than “‘emergency measures.’’ By definition, such plans fall into 
disuse the moment they have served their purpose, which in this 
case is to prevent chaos and disorder after the strain of war. This 
implies an attitude towards social reform that arises from a mis- 
conception of the causes of social justice. If totalitarianism, and 
that alone, were the cause of all social evil, then indeed we need 
only trouble to destroy that and the world will be righted. But 
the real evil, and we have been told so time and again, is that 
Christian people have made the evils of totalitarianism possible: 
not by any political act, such as the treaty of Versailles, for which 
a few politicians are to blame, but by deeds and behavior which 


1Blackfriars, Vol. XXII, No. 253. 
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have extended over several hundreds of years, and which have set 
up a false sense of values, by fostering materialistic ideals in which 
worldly power and material comfort are the be-all and end-all. We 
are all guilty in this respect, and therefore we must first cure 
our own ills, our own uncharity, selfishness, injustice to others, 
our own materialistic outlook. ““Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only’’ might be altered to “Be ye doers of the word and 
not talkers (or writers, or debators) only.”’ 

From this arises the third, and perhaps the gravest, danger— 
pharisaism; which is the more insidious if unconscious. We are 
called to defend a good cause, to remedy certain evils. Instinctively 
we preen ourselves and begin to point out the truth to others; we 
lay our plans for teaching others the true meaning of Christianity; 
we found study circles to discuss social problems, arrange meetings 
of influential thinkers to probe the causes; but we never translate 
‘our plans into action by uprooting the sins of materialism from 
our own lives. If at the end of the war we were to put these 
schemes before any one of those who make up the bulk of the 
society for which we are supposed to be planning, the reaction for 
the most part would be blank incomprehension; it would at best 
provoke the retort, ‘“‘Physician, heal thyself.’’ For we have been 
talkers only, and not doers. The average man is not merely a 
talker, for he is not a disembodied intellect; he is a complex organ- 
ism of emotions, affections and desires, all of which, with his 
mind, play their part in determining his behavior. Life for him 
does not consist in abstract thought alone; it means doing things 
about which he deliberates as well as thinks, things which he sees 
and desires as good in reality and not merely on paper. Such a 
man requires some substantial proof that the terms offered him 
are going to be of value in helping him to live his life better, and 
if we offer him a code which we ourselves have never put into 
practice, he will rightly convict us of hypocrisy. This danger is so 
apparent that not only our spiritual but also our temporal leaders 
have warned us of it more than once—we must be worthy of the 
cause we are defending. 

The solution of this threefold problem is therefore something 
primarily practical, in the sense that it must consist in something 
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to do in the same sort of way that brushing our teeth and cleaning 
our shoes is something to do. We are preaching a Christian mode 
of life. If we practised this we should automatically create a work- 
ing Christian society. And this would give us “ready made’ a 
tried scheme of Christian life to offer to the soldier and sailor at 
the end of the war. In addition, such practical Christianity would 
automatically nullify the danger of being talkers only and plan- 
ners of mere ‘‘emergency measures,”’ for it is the Christian aposto- 
late of realizing the kingdom of Christ on earth. 


The first task before us, therefore, is to make ourselves as a 
society more consciously Christian. This means Christian unity, 
the source of which, St. Paul tells us, is charity in Christ, the 
corner stone which the builders rejected. Charity resides in the 
will, so that there is no reason why disparity of intellectual ability, 
of physical skill, or of any other human attribute should be a bar 
to Christian charity if men have only the willingness to practise 
it. But in point of fact, most of our schemes for a Christian society 
begin by trying to remove all intellectual differences. To dragoon 
all minds into one way of Christian thinking is not only impossi- 
ble, but creates hostility. Even within the Church the “‘intellec- 
tuals’’ or ‘‘highbrows’’ come to be ranged against the ‘‘workers’’ or 
“‘lowbrows’’—an intolerable situation—when each should be com- 
plementary to the other. Consequently, a vast body of Catholics 
with the best will in the world is left to say its prayers, do works 
of charity and stumble along to heaven as best it can, whereas if 
its energy were harnessed it would become a force greater than all 
our books and articles, all our discussions and study circles put 
together, a force which would be dynamic in bringing Christ into 
everyday social life. This does not mean that the people are never 
to be taught the meaning of their life—on the contrary, this is the 
very means of making them into a Christian society, but the teach- 
ing must be done by deeds rather than words. 


We can have no excuse for ignoring this. The present Pope 
in the encyclical Summi Pontificatus, specially concerned with the 
contemporary social problems, explicitly mentions three things 
which we can do: prayer and mortification; the restoration of 
full Christian family life; and organized Catholic action. Again, 
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who has not heard of cases like that of the poverty-stricken 
mother who was led to the faith because she had met with ‘‘real 
Christianity’’ from Catholics? She is one of millions whom our 
schemes concern. These people have been alienated by our insistence 
on reasons that are divorced from practice. We have been too 
academic and have never lived a full-blooded Christian life outside 
our books and discussions. 

Christ’s appeal was made in flesh and blood; our appeal, tco, 
must be in flesh and blood, on common ground that all men can 
understand and appreciate. We have this common ground ready 
to hand, but familiarity has blinded us to its use. In the sacrifice 
of the Mass we have the greatest act of Christian charity performed 
by the Founder of Christianity Himself. We take part in that act 
of Charity every day, but only too often we fail to carry it beyond 
the confines of the church and practise that ‘‘real Christianity’’ of 
which it is the pledge. In so far as we fail in this we make even 
our hearing of Mass a mockery; for when we offer the Mass we 
pledge ourselves to Christ in love, and through Him to all our 
fellow men. To keep this pledge we must practise charity outside. 
Hence the Mass is the source and inspiration of true Christian unity 
and Christian society. Our social reconstruction must begin, there- 
fore, with the Mass, with liturgical prayer fully understood in all 
its implications of practical charity in our social relations and 
business transactions—in other words, liturgical prayer which 
bears fruit in the consciousness of membership in the mystical 
body of Christ, the real Christian society. 

Here, again, in the liturgical camp, there have been factions 
and divisions: the reformers who wish to revise church music, 
architecture, rubrics; the theologians who wish to instil a sense 
of incorporation in Christ through an understanding of the Mass 
and sacraments. Again, division has meant the dissipation of en- 
ergy. Thousands of people attend Mass with great devotion, but 
because liturgical ‘‘talk’’ has been for the most part above their 
heads, they have remained ignorant of some of the widest implica- 
tions of their prayer with Christ, things which they might well 
understand and profit by. None the less, true liturgical prayer has 
continued even without the best external trappings. The first thing 
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to be done is not to begin with the externals of liturgical prayer in 
the hope that if they are polished up the inner spirit will prosper, 
but to stir that inner spirit which is already there, active but not 
fully conscious of why and how it is active. In other words, the 
influence of the liturgy on everyday life should be made more 
real. The Mass is the “‘high spot’’ so to say, of our life, the most 
intensely Christian moment of the day, and therefore should 
have an influence on the rest of life if the whole of life is to be 
Christian. We must develop a deeper realization of our brother- 
hood with Christ and in Him with our fellow men as a guiding 
influence in the ordinary conduct of life. This is crystallized daily 
in the sacrifice of the Mass, but is incomplete unless it overflows 
into the rest of the day in the form of practical charity, self-sacri- 
fice, forbearance. 


We go to great lengths to point out the uncharity, selfish- 
ness, and self-indulgence of Nazism, but remain blind to the same 
faults in ourselves which have made it possible for us to accept 
such standards for so long before becoming aware that they are 
wrong. In this way we fail to make ourselves ‘“‘worthy of the 
cause,” and as long as we are fighting materialism the failure to 
remedy our own faults is a kind of fifth-column treachery, for 
these faults are the very embodiment of the evil we are trying to 
uproot—the extolling of personal, material satisfaction at the ex- 
pense of the kingdom of God. Society will only be made Christian 
if these barriers to the life of Christ in each one of us are removed: 
this means the daily sacrifice of ourselves with Christ on the altars 
of the church, and, as a necessary consequence, the sacrifice of our- 
selves and our own interests outside church. These things, and 
these things alone, will produce that moral unity which is the 
foundation of Christian society. If we neglect it, as we have done 
for the sake of the more pretentious intellectual decorations, we 
neglect Christ Himself, the corner stone which the builders rejected. 
If we look to it first, the whole edifice of the Christian community 
will spring to life, a thing of Christlike beauty because a thing of 
unity in Christ. The conflict of intellects and personalities will 
to some extent remain; Christ never intended them to depart; 
He was prepared to accept various modes of Christian thought in 
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His Father’s house of many mansions; we find even the apostles 
in disagreement, disagreement which was often necessary to settle 
vital issues; but Christ intended these manners of thought to imple- 
ment one another and to cooperate in the higher union by charity 
in Himself. 

Nor do we suggest that the liturgy is a panacea for all moral 
and social ills, but certainly attention to our use of the Mass, 
and care to see that we practise the Christian charity we preach 
in our brotherhood with all men in Christ, the priest of the 
Mass, will lay foundations of Christian unity which study circles 
and discussions alone can never do. When we have established 
this fundamental unity of wills, then perhaps our intellects will 
bear more fruit on ground already prepared by the practice of 
mutual charity, forbearance and self-sacrifice. In the first age of 
the Church the same plea for united action in and through the 
Mass was urged by St. Ignatius of Antioch, and we may conclude 
with his words, written eighteen hundred years ago, but as modern 
in their application as if they had been inscribed yesterday: 

“Be ye careful therefore to observe one Eucharist—for there 
is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup unto union in 
His blood; there is one altar, as there is one bishop, together with 
the presbytery and the deacons—that whatsoever ye do, ye may do 
it after God.’’ Again, we must avoid those who preach doctrines 
without cooperating in the action of the Mass: ‘“They have no 
care for love, none for the widow, none for the orphan, none for 
the afflicted, none for the prisoner, none for the hungry or thirsty. 
They abstain from the Eucharist and prayer, because they allow 
not that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Savior Jesus Christ, which 
flesh suffered for our sins, and which the Father of His goodness 
raised up.’’ If Christians are to be doers of the word, that action 


must first begin in the united action of the Mass. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
ADVERTISING THE MASS A LA HOLLYWOOD 


7 HERE was once a thing called the “arcanum” from 

which the Church derived the “disciplina arcani.”’ It 
demanded that the sacred things of Christianity be 
veiled with a certain amount of secrecy. The unbap- 
sail tized had to leave the Church before the offertory, 
and even the catechumen, according to St. Augustine, i.e., as late 
as the fourth century, did not know what it meant “‘to eat the 
body and to drink the blood of the Lord.’’ Such were the pre- 
cautions of the Church to pervent her holies from being desecrated. 
The veils over chalice, ciborium and tabernacle, and perhaps also 
the antependium on our altars, are remainders and reminders of 
this reverent reticence of the Church. 


In the Middle Ages the world, as far as it was known, was 
supposedly Christian and thus the “discipline of the secret’’ grad- 
ually disappeared. In our own day, Latin and the deplorable unfa- 
miliarity of many Christians are a sort of veil protecting the inner 
sanctum of our liturgy, although they have an undesirable effect 
too by keeping not only the unbaptized but also the initiated ones 
out of it. We are trying to bring the Mass back to the faithful. 
But certainly the end here does not justify the means, less here 
than anywhere else. Before one starts in the liturgical field one 
should discuss ends and means. Inadequate means may ruin the 
cause, or at least discredit it. 


I think perfectly adequate and fitting means to ‘‘sell’’ the 
liturgy to the people were those applied last year in Chicago. They 
were dignified. The liturgical parishes which have been working 
hard for their own liturgical re-building have also shown us that 
you can be successful without resorting to cheap methods. 


It is painful to see the same cause draped in all the cheap tin- 
sel and surrounded with the loud tam-tam thumping of the most 
vulgar screen advertising. The Eucharist is the Mystery of Faith. 
Our Lord instituted this sacrament under the simple and sober 
symbols of bread and wine. The Church surrounded it with awe 
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and chaste love. But now we hear voices bellow over the market 
places in a slang for which all the Walter Winchells, Texaco deal- 
ers and Lifebuoy soap men have been amalgamated into a super- 
Frankenstein of advertising. 

Listen to this kind of language: ‘‘It looks like (it) will be 
accorded a real Hollywood preview ... and we'll give you the 
finals later.’’ They really out-Hollywood good old Hollywood. 
And this “‘it’’ is not an ordinary thriller. This is an extra, super, 
hyper-thriller. It is the new movie on the Mass. 

I am sorry to say that personally I can’t see much reason to 
have a movie of a thing which everybody can see every day free 
of charge everywhere. I don’t really know why we need close-ups 
“over the celebrant’s shoulders,’’ “‘angle-shots,’’ ‘“down-on shots,”’ 
“side and front views’’ of the Mystertum Tremendum, while the 
last priest in a hillbilly town can tell and show his people all about 
it all year around. Of course such a priest would not create ‘‘a 
tidal wave of excitement,’’ a “‘terrific clamor,’’ no “‘storming of 
box-offices,’’ no “‘breath-taking motion picture.’’ The “fans of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’’ would not be at this “‘spectacu- 
lar production.’’ But my quarrel is not so much with the movie 
itself. It will doubtless have a certain educational value. But what 
I am concerned about, and what I most energetically deplore, is 
the type of advertising used to “‘put it across.” 

“Hearts will swell joyously and breath come with difficulty 
many times,” “‘tears will well in eyes,”’ the ‘‘famous’’ sacred music 
“created and developed by the Church,”’ recorded by seminarians 
will ‘“‘spellbind’’ the audience, it will be a “‘completely exstatic 
experience,” it is a “score so completely absorbing that it will 
delight you as you have never been (delighted) before.’-—Dear 
reader, we are talking about that Mass movie. Just to remind you 
that this is not by chance an advertisement for Clark Gable or 
Dorothy Lamour. And thus it continues: 

“According to Hollywood tradition, the stars and feature 
players were introduced—to the first night audience—to the spec- 
tators. ... Fathers N. and N. who appear as deacon and subdea- 
con.... The star of the production, Father N., received a wonder- 
ful ovation from the crowd. ... Thundering roof-raising acclama- 
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A LA HOLLYWOOD 


tion greeted the World Premiere. . . .’”” These words were on one 
page, and on the page opposite—of all things—the “Victimae 
Paschalt.”’ 

Aimee McPherson, Frank Buchman, nay Hitler: we have 
outdone you. We are the streamliniest of all the streamlined. We 
have finally incorporated all the achievements of modern technic, 
show business, radio tricks, salesmanship and everything else into 
“our’’ propagation of the faith. 

Worst of all, these quotations are not so entirely singular. 
There are various other cultural curiosa in this “‘country of unlim- 
ited possibilities’’ which are just as startling. Did you ever see the 
“Spiritual First Aid Kit’’? Have you ever heard how in the staid 
old city of Philadelphia they make bedsteads for the little Infant 
Jesus? They are so naive and so childlike in Philadelphia. Chicago 
is definitely crude compared with this gem. Think what you can 
do in Philadelphia! ‘‘200 aspirations’’ make ‘‘two fine linen sheets” 
for the divine Babe. Now if you miscount your aspirations (since 
200 times almost calls for an adding machine) and if you make 
only 199 or 198 of those bed sheet aspirations, the sheets will 
probably be cotton or be too short! Five acts of kindness—‘‘May 
I warm your coffee?” for instance—make a ‘“‘little blue comfort- 
able.’’ How cute! Five acts of faith are a pillow slip. What people 
don’t think up nowadays! A pillowslip and five acts of faith. 
Would you have thought of this connection? What a mind to 
compute all those figures and to know exactly what they are worth 
on the scale of values. The author must be a genius of a statistician. 
Mr. Gallup, get him! 

This latter is a more subtle kind of commercialism. The 
other shows a grotesque lack of evaluation. The persons responsible 
for it simply don’t see that the spirit, the language, the tact, the 
rhythm, the essence and the meaning of Christ’s mysteries are 
being manhandled by their methods. With a shrewd understand- 
of popular psychology they appeal to the weakness of modern 
neurotic man clubbed into callousness by radio and bill-board 
advertising. They know that you have to scream in order to 
be heard, *f you want to “‘get’’ the crowd. Their idea of the 
faithful is not at all complimentary, and their trust that a good 
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thing, a really good thing, will win out in the end is not great. 
They want quick, startling success. But the very grotesque inap- 
propriateness of their advertising patter makes them also funny; 
one is reminded of the famous salesman in the story of Pius X1 
and the Coca Cola representative who was supposed to have offered 
a substantial sum for the missions if the Pope would substitute 
“Coca Cola’ for ‘‘Dominus vobiscum.”’ It is a nice harmless story, 
a thing which never happened, but which depicts a mentality. 

But this business of numbering your actions and adding them 
up until they materialize into comforts for Jesus Christ, and the 
whole clad in ludicrous pseudo-symbolism—what have they to do 
with the religion of the God-Man, the crucified and risen Redeemer, 
the clear simplicity of the seven sacraments? It sounds so childlike 
but it is childish; it sounds pious, but it is just silly. And behind 
it lurks something which has nothing to do with humility. 

In the face of all this I feel very much like quoting the psalm- 
ist: “Exsurge, Domine, quare obdormis?—Arise, O Lord, why 
sleepest Thou?”’ 

H. A. R. 























THE APOSTOLATE 


+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:- CHRISTO + 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING IN AN ARCHDIOCESE 


As a starting point, let me confess that we are still in the 
formative and pioneer stage. There is much to be taught, much to 
be learned, much to be done. But by the example of our endeavors 
we hope to obtain many converts to the liturgical movement. 

Our task commenced in 1924, and in 1941, after years of 
hard work, we have laid the foundation. Now we are building 
the edifice. 

For the religious we have summer schools and we have classes 
during the school year. Classes are held in the evening for the 
Archdiocesan Guild of Organists, choir masters, and singers. Every 
parish has enrolled. In our primary and grammar grades the ‘“Tone 
and Rhythm Series’’ of Mother Stevens of the Pius X School has 
become an accepted part of the daily curriculum. The children are 
taught how to read music, and they read it and sing it. The Grego- 
rian notation is taught. One hour a week is devoted to liturgical 
music in all our Catholic hospitals in the city of San Francisco. 
We commence in San José next term. The whole student body 
attends class and sings, not only the Mass, but also the litany of 
the saints, the Te Deum (tonus simplex) and other ‘‘fundamen- 
tal’’ chants. 

Priests, Sisters, and Brothers are instructed in the chant with 
this in mind, that they are to instruct the faithful, to sing the 
proper and the common of the Mass in their respective parishes 
when called upon to do so, and with this mode of procedure to 
assist more energetically in bringing about the reforms so ardently 
desired by our Holy Fathers Pope Pius X and Pope Pius XI. 

All this work in its various phases is supervised, and this sys- 
tem will bring about better and lasting results as time goes on. 

The child who does not attend a parochial school will in the 
majority of parishes nevertheless learn the chant. An archdiocesan 
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order of religious, the Sisters of the Holy Family, teach in the 
non-parochial school parishes, and also succeed in reaching public 
school children where a parish school exists. 

Each Monday evening a class is held at the motherhouse in 
San Francisco, the entire community attending. Mission houses 
of the same community are also taken care of. The results obtained 
are most satisfactory. The chants of the Mass and the liturgical 
hymns are heard in the most remote rural parishes. 

That the method is successful has been proved. At solemn 
functions where large congregations assemble the singing is done 
by all present, not by a special choir. The annual pontifical anni- 
versary Mass of Requiem for deceased religious is sung in its en- 
tirety by the whole congregation with only one rehearsal before- 
hand. A congregation of fifty thousand, composed of priests, relig- 
ious, children of high school and grammar age, and adults, sing the 
liturgical hymns at the outdoor ceremony in honor of Christ the 
King of Peace. We always sing the same hymns, and each year 
a marked improvement is noticeable. 

Archbishop John J. Mitty has just requested me to inaugur- 
ate classes for priests in our archdiocese during the fall and winter 
season. One priest from each parish will attend. The Mass, Ves- 
pers and Compline will be studied. The participants will in turn 
teach their own congregations. 

The motive prompting the formation of these classes is this. 
In the parish of St. Monica, where I am in residence, Compline is 
chanted or said regularly. Each member of the congregation is pre- 
sented with a book by a vested choir boy (to impress). The edition 
Into Thy Hands from the Liturgical Press is used. The congrega- 
tion has increased fifty per cent since we started this fine practice. 
Vespers is next. The Missae Cantatae at St. Monica’s are held at 
different hours on different Sundays of the month. The finest 
rendition of the chant is on Holy Name Sunday, the second of the 
month. Mass is chanted at 7:30. Each member is presented with a 
Parish Kyriale. The proper of the Mass is mimeographed and sung 
to a psalm tone, always the same one.—If this is done in one or a 
few parishes, why not in all? Hence the classes for archdiocesan 
clergy. 
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The Liturgical Week held last year in Chicago has proven a 
stimulus to us who attended. The West is now awake, liturgically. 
Some year, in the not too distant future, we hope, the Liturgical 
Conference will be held in the City of St. Francis by the Golden 
Gate. 

We ask God's blessing on our work, that we will persevere in 
our efforts to “‘restore all things in Jesus Christ.” 

(REV.) EDGAR BOYLE 
Archdiocesan Director of 
Liturgical Music 
San Francisco, California 
oO 
A HOLY WEEK IN ENGLAND 


In reply to criticisms of the inadequate way that the Church’s 
observances are carried out (or even in part omitted entirely) in 
some churches, it is often pointed out that small congregations 
cannot furnish a sufficiency of competent altar servers or a large 
enough choir. To the present writer this explanation always 
appears insufficient, and in support of my contention I give a few 
particulars of what happened in a small church this last Easter. 

The church, a well-appointed little building, is in an English 
rural township of some 1,500 inhabitants, and it has an effective 
resident congregation of perhaps three dozen souls, which at pres- 
ent is about doubled by refugees from bombed cities and soldiers 
from a neighboring camp. Its human resources for the sanctuary 
in Holy Week consisted of the parish priest, who is a good singer, 
and only one server, a man with not much singing voice but a 
little knowledge of chant and the liturgy, though with no practical 
experience of the Holy Week services; there is no choir and no one 
to play the harmonium and, though the people are learning to 
sing, they cannot yet tackle a mass on their own. What to do? 
Should some of the services be dropped and the rest cut down to a 
minimum? ‘‘Not on your life,’’ said Father X., “‘the Holy Week 
services shall be carried out, and you and I will do it.’’ So the 
server, Mr. Y., was appointed thurifer, acolyte, reader and even 
(e.g., for the ““Levate’’ response at the Good Friday prayers) sub- 
deacon. Perhaps certain liberties were taken with the rubrics: but 
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the Memoriale Rituum modifies them for the benefit of ecclesiae 
parvae, and Father X. did not hesitate to interpret their letter by 
their spirit so that an ecclesia minima should not be left hungry. 


This is the sort of thing that was done. The Mass of Maun- 
dy Thursday was a ‘“‘straight’’ dialogue low Mass, but on taking 
the Blessed Sacrament to the place of repose priest and server sang 
“Pange lingua gloriosi,”’ the people joining in at “Tantum ergo.” 
On Good Friday the server, standing outside the altar rails facing 
the people, read aloud the lesson and passion in English while the 
priest read them at the altar: The prayers in litany form were said 
in a loud voice so that every word was audible, and “Ecce lignum 
crucis’’ was sung by priest and server, who during the veneration 
of the cross alternated ‘““Agios o Theos’’ and the reproaches in a 
clear speaking voice. ““Vexilla regis’’ was sung when bringing the 
Blessed Sacrament to the altar. 

At the entrance into the church on Holy Saturday, ““Lumen 
Christi” and its response were sung. Here especially the server 
would have found four hands useful—incense-grains, thurible, 
incense-boat, etc.—but when not actually in use things were just 
put down in a convenient place. There was no hurry or fussing, 
all was done decently and in order: when the server went wrong 
the priest just told him and did not (as some M. C.’s do) push 
him about. The paschal praise, ““Exsultet,’”’ was sung throughout 
to its glorious chant by the celebrant, who then read the twelve 
prophecies in Latin while the server read them in English before 
the people. I had not heard this done before, and all agreed that 
it was a welcome and useful innovation. At the interpolated tracts 
and prayers the priest raised his voice and the server made the 
responses. There was no fixed font to bless, and the responses to 
the invocations and petitions of the litany of the saints were made 
by all the people. At Vespers (which is an integral part of Mass 
on this day) celebrant and server sang all from the Magnificat, 
with its antiphon, to the end. 

Easter day presented a difficulty. A proper sung Mass was out 
of the question; yet it seemed very inappropriate that the greatest 
day of the year should be celebrated only by Mass in a reduced and 
simplified form (for that is what low Mass is). What was done 
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was this: dialogue Mass was celebrated (as is done at every Mass 
in the church in. question): but the “Gloria in excelsis’’ and 
“Credo” were sung—and sung very well—by the people. 

To the present writer this simple but thorough observance 
of the Church’s Holy Week rites was curiously satisfying; never, 
even in a monastic or cathedral church, has he found them more 
real and meaningful. Moreover, the Easter-day Mass was some- 
thing of a revelation as showing a middle way between low and 
sung Mass for those churches where the latter is really not practica- 
ble. Mass cum cantu, i.e., odds and ends of things, hymns, appro- 
priate or not, sung during low Mass, strikes me frankly as an 
“abomination.”’ But parts of the liturgy, e.g., Gloria and Credo, 
sung in their right places and “‘in step’’ with the celebrant’s part, 
with if possible some piece of the proper, such as a sequence, to 
emphasize the day’s feast, are quite another matter: they dovetail 
in and make a whole, the service is corporate, and not simply the 
priest celebrating Mass and the people doing something else. 

D. A. 


Oo 


THE PSALMS OF MONDAY SEXT AND NONE 


PsaLM 30: PRAYER IN DEEP DiIsTRESS 


To seek logical development or orderly divisions in this psalm would 
be futile. Its verses seem to be the spontaneous utterance of a soul harassed 
on every side yet supremely confident, at one instant looking Godward 
with joy and hope, at the next brought back to earth by an untimely 
remembrance of its. miserable state. One can never be quite sure of the 
author’s mood in the following verse. A definite Messianic character is 
given this psalm through the use of verse six by our Lord on the cross. 
Likewise the section after the first “Glory be to the Father” reminds one 
very much of the prophecies concerning the Savior’s sufferings: “I am 
become a reproach among all . . . my neighbors; my life is wasted with 
grief; my bones are shaken; they assembled together against me, they 
consulted to take away my life.” 

V. la: The hymn Te Deum Laudamus concludes with this line. 

V. 7: The original reads: “Thou hatest them that believe in vain idols.” 

V. 14: “....and very much (of a disgrace) to my neighbors.” 

V. 16b: “Like one dead am I wholly consigned to oblivion.” 

V. 29a: But I said in the excess of my mind: “In my distressed state of 
mind I almost said. . . .” 
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PsaLM 31: PEACE IN PENANCE 


Every Catholic has often experienced the deep peace and happiness 
which gladdens the heart after humbly and sincerely receiving the sacra- 
ment of penance. Such too was the portion of the psalmist as he, upon 
being reconciled with God, burst forth into this hymn of thanksgiving. 
He sings the blessedness which followed upon forgiveness, and only 
recalls his previous miserable state of soul in order to bring out the 
contrast more strikingly. In past ages penitents were accustomed to 
express their gratitude in the words of this psalm. St. Augustine had a 
predilection for it. It is unfortunate that our modern mind can no longer 
appreciate its noble sentiments. 


Vv. 1-2: Forgiven! 
Rendering the phrase, “hath not imputed sin,” in the words, “will 
not credit sin,” the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine edition of 
the New Testament adds this note: “Forgiven, covered, not credit: 
varying expressions, all indicative of the same idea, namely, that the 
guilt of sins is really removed from the soul by God” (Cf. Rom. 
4:6-9). 

Vv. 3-4: Tormented by the consciousness of sin. 

Vv. 5-9: The soul confesses to God. 

Vv. 10-13: God comforts and admonishes the soul. 

Vv. 14-15: The psalmist reflects on God’s mercy and asks all to be 
glad with him. 


PsaLM 32: A SONG TO THE SACRED HEART 


Here we have an instance of how a portion of Sacred Scripture which 
for centuries received no special accommodated interpretation suddenly 
becomes the means whereby the Church expresses her choicest thoughts 
on a most sublime mystery. For the compilers of the revised office and 
Mass of the feast of the Sacred Heart, promulgated hardly a decade since, 
seized upon this psalm and accommodated several of its phrases or verses 
to voice the sentiments of the universal Church on devotion to the Heart 
of Jesus (Cf. Introit). Historically, of course, the psalm was occasioned 
otherwise; very probably it was an expression of national gratitude fol- 
lowing a victory over hostile heathens. There is no strict unity of devel- 
opment—the author in transports of joy sings the praises of God in the 
thoughts which at random rush in upon his joyous heart. 


Vv. 1-5: Praise the Lord,, “for the earth is full of His mercy!” 

Vv. 6-9: God’s creative power, “He spoke and they were made!” 

Vv. 10-15: His omniscience, “who understandeth all their works!” 

Vv. 16-19: His goodness, “delivering their souls from death and feeding 
them in famine!” 

Vv. 20-23: Our response to Him, “our soul waiteth for the Lord!” 
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LITURGICAL We trust that a sizable percentage of O. F. readers 
BRIEFS have marked the dates of the Second Liturgical 
Week, October 6 to 10, in their engagement book. 
The program promises to equal the high standard set by the 
Chicago meeting, and all who participate, whether clergy, relig- 
ious or lay people, are certain of finding abundant inspiration for 
their spiritual life, both in its personal and its social aspects. 
list of speakers is not yet ready for publication, but the names of 
those who have already accepted guarantee the best that America 
has to offer in liturgical ideology brought to bear upon the prac- 
tical problem of ‘“The Living Parish: One in Worship, Charity 
and Action.’’ The general arrangement of the Week has remained 
the same as that of last year: morning, afternoon and evening 
sessions, each lasting two hours and each embracing two papers 
of an half hour followed by open discussions. The evening meet- 
ings will close with Compline, recited or sung by all present. Every 
day is begun with the holy Sacrifice, in which all actively partici- 
pate: Missa Recitata, Cantata, Solemnis, Pontificalis. Each Mass 
will include a homily by a member of the hierarchy or by a Bene- 
dictine abbot. The topics to be discussed are the following: 

1) The Living Parish; 2) Meaning of the Liturgy; 3) 
Meaning of the Priesthood; 4) Meaning of the Mass; 5) Mean- 
ing of Participation in the Mass; 6) and 7) A Pastor’s Descrip- 
tion of Liturgical Participation in His Parish; 8) Art in the 
Living Parish; 9) Liturgical Music in the Living Parish; 10) The 
Sacrament of Penance in Parish Life; 11) The Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction in Parish Life; 12) Christian Marriage and the 
Living Parish; 13) The Christian Family and the Liturgy; 
14) Liturgy and the Social Problem; 15) Liturgy and the Cul- 
tural Problem; 16) The College Graduate in Parochial Liturgical 
Life; 17) Liturgy and Catholic Action; 18) Summary and Con- 
clusion; 19) The Liturgy and Christian Peace. 

The Week is being held under the patronage of Most Rev. 
John Gregory Murray. Honorary chairman is the Rt. Rev. Alcuin 
Deutsch, O.S.B., abbot of St. John’s; local chairman, Rev. Wil- 
liam Busch, to whom (or to Rev. W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 
executive secretary, 528 High Street, Newark, N. J.) all com- 
munications of inquiry are to be addressed. 





Next to the Liturgical Week, the most striking evidence 
which this year is giving of the development of the liturgical move- 
ment in America is the “Summer School of the Liturgy’’ being 
held at St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, July 
14 to August 1. Sixty classes are scheduled, on all the principal 
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phases of the liturgical life, with particular stress laid on the fol- 
lowing subjects: doctrinal background; the sacramental liturgy; 
the Mass; the liturgical movement; the liturgical year; parish par- 
ticipation; dialog Mass and high Mass; liturgy and social action; 
the chant. There will be four classes daily, Monday through Fri- 
day, and each evening a discussion will be led by members of the 
faculty, followed by common recitation or chanting of Compline. 
Charges have been kept at a minimum. Tuition is $10.00 for the 
three weeks. Cost of board varies: $6.00 a week for those who do 
not stay overnight; $8.00 a week for those who do from Monday 
to Friday; $11.00 a week for those who stay the full week. 
Included among the faculty are: Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel; Rev. 
William Busch; Rev. Gerald Ellard, $.J.; Rev. H. A. Reinhold; 
Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B.; Rev. Gregory O’Brien, O.S.M. 
Attendance is limited to priests. Organizer and general director 
of the School is Msgr. Reynold Hillendbrand, rector of the semi- 
nary. 

We regret not having had these details in time for our pre- 
vious issue. But even this most hearty, though tardy, recommenda- 
tion of the School will, we hope, induce some of our clerical read- 
ers who had not planned to attend to change their minds. It will 
be a unique opportunity to discuss with their fellow priests from 
all parts of the country, and all interested in the same vital prob- 
lems, ways and means of actualizing a liturgical program in their 
parishes. And if they cannot come to the first week, weeks two and 
three offer equally rich fare. 





At the Chicago Liturgical Week the conviction was repeatedly 
voiced that the national gatherings must be supplemented by 
regional and local meetings in order to become really effective. 
Several such meetings, which took the form of a “Liturgical Day,”’ 
have been recorded in these pages on a previous occasion. At St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., and at St. Joseph’s Prepara- 
tory Seminary, St. Benedict, La., the entire Chicago affair was 
reproduced in miniature, with members of the faculty reporting 
on each paper given, and general discussion following. Authori- 
ties in both places expressed lively satisfaction at the interest this 
procedure aroused among the student body. 

Another regional meeting, of a different character, but like- 
wise inspired by the Chicago Week, took place at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., on June 9. Fifty members of the League of the Divine 
Office, from three centers (Sacred Heart Center, Mount Vernon; 
St. Joseph’s Center, N. Y. C.; Approved Workmen, Brooklyn) 
accompanied by their respective spiritual directors, Fathers Scally, 
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Komora and Klarman, gathered for an evening of prayer and dis- 
cussion. The Conference opened with communal chanting of Ves- 
pers and Compline of the day. Several papers were read, and the 
problems confronting lay recitation of the divine office were thor- 
oughly aired. Plans were made for a similar gathering next spring, 
to convene in New York City. 





Extended summer courses on the liturgy are being given by 
Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., at Notre Dame University, South 
Bend, and by Very Rev. Rembert Bularzik, O.S.B., at Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa. 





We are happy to reprint the following official instruction 
published by the Most Rev. Edwin O'Hara, bishop of Kansas 
City, in the Kansas City Register: 

“Since the ‘Dialog Mass’ is recognized as perhaps the most 
practical method of introducing popular participation in the liturgy 
of the Church, so ardently recommended by Pope Pius X and his 
successors in the Supreme Pontificate, we should look forward to 
encouraging it among the youth of all our parishes—and, in due 
time, to have our parish Mass on Sunday conducted in this man- 
ner. There is no thought of being hurried in this matter, for haste 
would probably result in defeating any permanent hope of 
achievement.” 





The grandly impressive demonstration of faith which the 
St. Paul Eucharistic Congress evoked will live long in the memories 
of all who attended. The Congress will also be gratefully remem- 
bered by all interested in the liturgical movement for several not- 
able features which distinguished it from its predecessors. Most 
noteworthy the general theme of the Congress was not restricted 
to the Blessed Sacrament but stressed the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist. A special sectional meeting was devoted to the liturgy: 
an overflow crowd gave evidence with what deep appreciation this 
innovation was received. The Eastern Catholics were represented 
by two solemn celebrations of the Liturgy: in the Byzantine and 
the Maronite rites. 





ORATE FRATRES extends fraternal felicitations to Concep- 
tion Abbey, Conception, Mo. (home of Altar and Home), whose 
abbey church was raised to the dignity of a minor basilica. ‘The 
papal document conferring the distinction cites the liturgical life 
centering in the Abbey as the reason for the honor: “Whereas, in 
accord with the characteristic custom of the religious families of 
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St. Benedict, the liturgical functions are in this temple performed 
with greatest care, splendor and devotion . . . it comes to pass that, 
in the spirit of gladness and with spiritual profit, the faithful 
people of Christ, including pilgrims from afar, flock throughout 
the year to this temple of the Immaculate Virgin, together with 
the priests of the diocese, who often come to the adjoining monas- 
tery to make their retreat. . . . We hereby bestow upon the afore- 
said church the title and dignity of a minor basilica... .” 


To celebrate the occasion worthily, a eucharistic triduum 
was held at the Abbey June 10 to 12, in which several members 
of the hierarchy and more than a hundred visiting priests took 
part. Besides daily pontifical Mass and Vespers, conferences were 
given on ‘“The Priest and the Divine Office’ and ‘The Priest and 
the Missal,’’ followed by discussions. 





It is difficult to determine which of the European liturgical 
periodicals have had to suspend publication due to the war. For 
more than six months past, we have received none of the Italian 
magazines, though this does not necessarily mean they are no 
longer being issued. For it is nearly a year since the last copy of 
Dr. Parsch’s Bibel und Liturgie reached us, and yet we notice in 
the latest Bulletin Paroissial mention of a January issue. The other 
German liturgical periodicals have definitely ceased publication for 
the time being. Of the French and Belgian journals the Bulletin 
has resumed more or less regular existence, and so has the Litur- 
gisch Parochieblad, which however has, rather ominously we 
think, changed its name to Kerk en Volk. The Artisan and the 
rest are no longer appearing. The English periodicals are all arriv- 
ing, not exactly on schedule, but they do arrive. The baby in the 
field, the Church and the People, in spite of a restricted size, has a 
lusty voice, and is making itself heard and its influence felt among 
a constantly growing circle of subscribers (Prinknash Abbey, 
Gloucester). 





From a letter to the editor: “I have just come back from Mass 
at St. Thomas Church (Chicago). Msgr. Shannon had first Com- 
munion this morning, and it was a wonderful sight to behold. 
Instead of the usual fluff and fuss he made a family affair of it: each 
child was accompanied to the Communion rail by his father and 
mother and the rest of his family. Even grandparents joined in 
the family group. It was beautiful to see this expression of the 
family spirit; and, as Msgr. Shannon said in a little talk he gave 
afterwards, ‘Did you fathers and mothers ever feel so strongly 
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and deeply your spiritual obligation to your children?’ And I 
warrant they never did. The whole thing was carried out with 
great reverence and dignity, and the fact that the children were 
accompanied by their families eliminated the showiness that some- 
times goes with first Communion. Why is not this splendid custom 
more universally adopted? (Oh yes, it was especially good, too, to 
see some colored families and their children right in with the 


rest.)”’ 





Another correspondent writes in commentary of Miss Ella 
Frances Lynch’s article on ‘‘Liturgical Latin Ab Ovo” (April 
issue): “... Every Sunday this Sister of Charity and a com- 
panion gather the little under-privileged children of the mission 
station and give them perhaps the only instruction they will ever 
receive in their holy religion. She said she is not an organist, but 
can trace the melody of the hymns with one hand. These forlorn 
little waifs look forward to this weekly Sunday school class, for 
they love music. It is in many cases the only glimpse of beauty 
which reaches their starved souls. The hymns which they invari- 
ably choose to sing are the ‘O Salutaris’ and the ‘Tantum Ergo.’ 
Their favorite of all is the ‘O Sanctissima.’ They always clamor 
for these in preference to English hymns. . . . I have been an enthu- 
siastic follower of Miss Lynch’s method of home instruction, also 
in regard to liturgical Latin. While I write this letter to you, my 
five year old son who is playing alone outside in a sandpile is chant- 
ing Dominus vobiscum, to which he responds ‘Et cum spiritu tuo.’ 
Already he has that minimum of familiarity with the tongue of 
Mother Church which will enable him to feel at home at her 
public worship.” 





Father Ellard’s series of articles on ‘“The Dialog Mass” in the 
Journal of Religious Instruction are attracting a good deal of fav- 
orable comment. In his usual thoroughgoing fashion the author 
goes into the history of this form of active participation, and 
treats at length of present legislation concerning it. The articles 
will, it is hoped, form the nucleus of a book on the subject to be 
published late this fall. 





Following its custom of dedicating an issue annually to some 
person or persons prominent in furthering the ideals of liturgical 
music, the Caecilia this year paid well-deserved honors to the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, archbishop of San Francisco, and to the Rev. 
Edgar Boyle, chairman of the archdiocesan music commission and 
tireless and inspiring promoter of congregational chant. We are 
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privileged in having an article by Father Boyle in this issue de- 
scribing some of the results already obtained. 





The Catholic Art Association Convention dates have been 
advanced from October 18-19 to October 11-12, to allow the 
participants to take in the Liturgical Week at St. Paul. The Con- 
vention will be held at Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, and will 
feature notable speakers on the philosophy of Christian art, to- 
gether with demonstrations in various crafts. A large number of 
professional and student artists, lay and clerical, from all over 
the United States are expected to attend. 





A modern version of the sanctoral cycle and hagiography: 

“St. Valentine: He was a Roman priest who was beheaded 
for the faith. He naturally became the patron of all those who 
fall in love and lose their heads in the process. 

“St. Cyril of Alexandria: He is the patron of all religious con- 
troversialists who sometimes lose their tempers. Like some prota- 
gonists, he called the heretics idiots before arguing with them, later 
discovering that he had wasted his time. 

“St. Gregory the Great: Was the pope who is responsible for 
our church music, which he selected because, as he wrote, it was 
the most cheerful music he could find. That shows it should not 
be sung like a dirge. 

“St. Joseph: Is today the patron of all evacuees and refugees, 
because he managed the evacuation of Mary and Jesus to Egypt 
so beautifully. Note, the whole family went. Later he lost Jesus 
in the streets of Jerusalem, but that was only a slip’’ (Canon Jack- 
man, in Holy Roodlets) . 


It would seem that Rome itself has also to cope with Holy 
Week inventiveness on the part of some of its clergy. Included 
among the instructions which the Cardinal Vicar sent to the 
Roman pastors was the reminder: “‘During Holy Saturday Mass, 
the prophecies must be sung in full.’’ But we wonder whether any 
of the Urban parochi were quite as streamlined as the American 
pastor in a Midwestern city who sang: “Jn principio creavit Deus 
caelum, et terram, et cetera. Oremus. Flectamus genua.’’ And so 
with the remainder. Or as the pastor, who insisted that one of his 
curates perform the blessing of fire and sing the Exsultet, another 
simultaneously recite the prophecies at the altar, and the choir in 
the meanwhile finish off the litany of all saints—A further in- 
struction of the Vicar states that “‘the altar of repose must be dec- 
orated according to the rubrics, but it is not to be transformed 
into a flower garden.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN LITURGY. By Rev. Josef Maria Nielen. 
Translated by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 1941. Pp. x-416. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is the title all of us have longed to see in print. The study of 
liturgical elements in the apostolic Christian Church has now found its 
proper exposition, unprecedented in its precise historical slant and unex- 
celled among works in this country. The author has staked off his sources 
to include only those writings which tell something of the prayer and 
worship in New Testament times, with merely a reference to the sec- 
ond century now and then. He exploits those writings “to bring to the 
surface the historical truths imbedded in the New Testament writings” 
rather than to give a dogmatico-speculative evaluation of the same (p. 
iv). 

The result of his study is not “pure history” but historical theology, 
the only result an historian could achieve who approaches the time of 
Christ and the apostles with the unbiased eyes of faith. What is most 
gratifying to discover is the author’s keen faculty of making scriptural 
texts, especially New Testament texts, come to life and reveal their 
liturgical identity. That is both a literary and an historical gift; lucid 
exposition, well-knit argumentation and well-balanced historical judgment 
are here wed in the task of reconstructing the primitive liturgy of the 
Church. The exegetical method used is a model of precision, never losing 
or overreaching itself in argumentation and not given to “hearing the 
grass grow,” a common vice among philologists. There is an apologetic 
strain, though subdued, in the author’s purpose: he gives evidence that 
he knows all the newest problems raised by liberal theologians and exegetes 
and he deftly guides his historical study to dispel them. These problems, 
of course, are European and the authors quoted mostly German, but no 
reader of average intellectual ability will fail to grasp the universal impor- 
tance of the solutions presented. 


Here is a list of the contents in their order. The following are the 
preliminary subjects studied: Jesus’ practice and prayer, both alone and 
in common with others; Jewish piety and Jesus’ relation to it; Jesus’ 
relation to the Christian liturgy; Jewish and pagan influences affecting 
the primitive liturgy; the function of Christian faith; liturgy in the New 
Testament writings; worship of Jesus the dying and risen Lord; the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Part II is called “the genesis of the Christian lit- 
urgy” and brings most of the elements of primitive liturgy plus the 
impelling causes that led Christians to carry on and to break away from 
other influences: prayer in common; contents of liturgical prayer; Scrip- 
ture reading and instruction in common; the gifts of prophecy and 
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tongues; psalms and hymns; the breaking of bread; the Lord’s Supper; 
the table of the Lord and the cup of the Lord; fellowship in the Lord’s 
body and blood; liturgical places and times; participation of the faithful; 
regulation of liturgical worship; earliest forms of the liturgy; language 
of the liturgy. The author is at his best when he writes on prayer, e.g., the 
prayer of Christ alone and in common, and shows how the apostolic gen- 
eration was faithful to the prayer of Christ. Though not all the above 
parts are equally excellent, the point of view is always fresh and stimu- 
lating. 


Despite the claim to give a “comprehensive survey of the prayer and 
liturgy of primitive Christianity,” there is somewhat lacking from our 
point of view of liturgy. 1) Liturgy is a unified thing, an organic whole, 
which was existent from the first Pentecost. Even though not fully 
organized or developed at once, yet this liturgy was alive and all there. 
Now the story of this living thing is not adequately told. Chapter VIII 
on the role of Christian faith promises the right start, but then the author 
goes off to various elements of the liturgy. 2) Liturgy is more than 
prayer; it is also symbolism, signs bearing spiritual effects. There is almost 
nothing on symbolism as such. Page 154 is inadequate. The New Testa- 
ment, especially the gospels, tell us of Christ performing “symbolic” 
actions. The apostles did too and they were true to the mind of Christ. 
3) The New Testament data interpreted by the author refer almost solely 
to the sacrament of the Eucharist; the other sacraments can claim more 
historical documentation than is presented. Baptism, its ritual description 
in St. Paul, does not stand out as it should. 4) Chapters VI and VII, 
describing the Jewish and pagan influences on the Christian liturgy, have 
2 promising beginning but show almost no results. The reader at the end 
of both chapters is tempted to ask himself: ‘““What of it?” No doubt, the 
author’s approach to Jewish and pagan influences at that exact point of 
his investigation was a bit premature. 5) The liturgy is glorification of the 
glorified Christ. The gospel basis for this trait of the liturgy is mentioned, 
but not with sufficient emphasis. 6) Occasional statements like the fol- 
lowing require some modification: “Jesus teaches that the individual 
rather than the whole is the religious unit” (p. 102) ; “Christianity began 
its work rather as a deed than as a doctrine” (p. 137). 

If it be objected that these criticisms are not justified because the 
author tries to interpret his data historically rather than theologically 
and these criticisms are more theological in nature, then it would be well 
to recall that liturgy in the New Testament presupposes a definition just 
as much as it does in our own time. In order to study the liturgy of the 
first century we need a working knowledge of what the liturgy is, what 
are its parts and elements. The New Testament is not self-explanatory 
and to explain New Testament data (words, phrases, liturgical elements) 
in the light of later patristics would seem just as legitimate as looking 
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for light in the Old Testament or pagan mysteries. Therefore post- 
apostolic writings should help to interpret scriptural data. 

The translator is to be congratulated for several reasons. His choice 
of a book on which to expend his efforts shows first-class judgment. The 
makeup, editing and revising of footnotes are highly satisfactory. Best 
of all, the English version has all the clarity and vigor of an original. 
The book carries an extensive index and a chart giving the variants of 
the words of Consecration. 

Apart from the special interest this book will have for the theolo- 
gian, it will serve in forming a solid historical attitude in all Christian 
apologists and students. And it is a great commentary on Christian life 
of the first century. No reader can escape the conclusion that the liturgy 
looms far larger in that age than most writers have been able to depict. 
The fact that a vast amount of New Testament language in the epistles 
of St. Paul and in the gospel of St. John reflects liturgical usage is a suffi- 
cient reward for reading The Earliest Christian Liturgy, because it will 


open new vistas in reading the New Testament itself. 
P. R. B. 


DUST REMEMBER THOU ART SPLENDOR. By Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. 
Translated by Sister Mary Bertille and Sister Mary St. Thomas. Frederick 
Pustet Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 1941. Pp. 91. Cloth, $1.00. 

It is good to know that this little book is being read very widely. 
Dust Remember Thou Art Splendor is about the effects of baptism, and 
for far too many Catholics their reception of that sacrament is merely 
2 past event, something over and done with and having slight connection 
with practical life. Father Plus addresses these many with disarming 
simplicity and that intensity of conviction that characterizes all he 
writes. Even casual readers, those who rarely or never take up a spiritual 
book, will be captivated from the very start and held to the last page. . . 
though we hope that they, or we, will never find this little work adver- 
tised, as is another of Father Plus’ on the dust jacket of this one, as 
“stylish, saintly, snappy.” Rather it is sound and inspirational and written 
in a good popular style. 

The author stresses the glory of our supernatural elevation, an eleva- 
tion entirely due to the redemptive work of Christ. Yet, even at the point 
where the introduction of the idea seems inescapable, he does not treat 
baptism as the “plunging into Christ” that it essentially is. He singles out 
for special emphasis the indwelling of the holy Trinity in the justified 
soul—and we are grateful to him for his insistence on an almost forgotten 
truth of the faith—but his failure to treat baptism as the sacrament that 
incorporates into Christ gives the book a certain weakness. 

Two chapters are called “The Call to Bravery” and “The Call to 
Intimacy.” Certainly the faithful who meditate—or even read hastily— 
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Father Plus’ stirring appeal for Christian living as the consequence of 
Christian baptism, will experience a desire to live courageously and 


intimately with God. 
D. R. K. 


THE SACRAMENTALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. Henry J. 

McCloud. International Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1941. 

Pp. 63. Cloth, $.75. 

The writer of this review has long felt that the sacramentals are a 
Cinderella of theology and the spiritual life—but very definitely a Cin- 
derella not yet recognized as the princess. Manuals of dogma usually 
treat them in an offhand sort of way, as a corollary of quite minor impor- 
tance to the lengthy theses on the sacraments. A few definitions and divi- 
sions are given—unsatisfactory in most cases—and that’s that. And as 
to the devotional literature explaining the role of sacramentals in Chris- 
tian life, the bibliography is of the scantiest. In practice, of course, certain 
of the sacramentals are in wide use. But few would care to maintain that 
the wealth of the Ritual is being exploited in anything approximating an 
adequate manner; and not infrequently one comes across explanations of 
holy water, medals, etc., which, in an embarrassed attempt to ward off 
non-Catholic accusations of superstition, neglect entirely the opus operan- 
tis Ecclesiae and reduce sacramentals to a mere psychological role, to 
symbolical reminders of spiritual realties, or at best, to means of acquiring 
indulgences. In other words, the liturgical movement has a big task 
confronting it of restoring the sacramentals to their proper functioning 
in the conscious life of the Church at large. 


The present slight volume is a step in the right direction, but it is a 
small step, and not too firm. The aim of the booklet is popular instruction 
and edification. Part One deals with sacramentals in general; Part Two 
with thirteen sacramentals in particular (including the pallium). The 
approach is historical and canonical, rather than theological or liturgical. 
For instance, in regard to holy water, some historical details are sketched, 
divisions and definitions given, but not a word said about its inner rela- 
tion to baptism. In spite of the brevity of content, some of the matter 
adduced seems rather irrelevant, and added merely to fill space: e.g., the 
several paragraphs devoted to the Albigensian heresy when treating of the 
rosary. It is not correct to say that all sacramentals “‘were instituted by 
the Church” (p. 9). Such a conclusion does not necessarily follow, as 
alleged, from Canon 1145: “The Holy See alone has the power to institute 
new sacramentals.” The author gives a salutary reminder that the cele- 
brant is supposed to bless water before high Mass on Sunday. Most 
welcome also is the hearty defense of the custom of “churching,” and 
the translation of the rite. 


G. L. D. 
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